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Die Harzreise von Heinrich Heine. New 
York ; Henry Holt & Co. 

Whatever may be the opinion of the charac- 
ter of H. Heine, there is no doubt that a 
presentation of modern German literature is 
incomplete, unless a prominent place be as- 
signed to his literary activity. Yet no German 
author is more difficult to judge, no human 
being more trying to our comprehension — to 
understand him is to forgive him — than he 
whom Strodtmann has justly called the 
Proteus of German literature. I am inclined 
to think that the reading of Heine's prose 
might properly be reserved to the post- 
graduate study of German literature ; his 
irreverent spirit is too easily misunderstood by 
the younger student, and while the literary 
and political background can only with great 
difficulty be presented to the immature reader, 
it is scarcely possible to lay equal stress upon 
the poet, the critic, and the journalist. More- 
over, I do not think that the ' Harzreise ' is 
a work which shows Heine's literary ability 
at its best ; his later prose-works are far 
superior in style, and with judicious cutting 
could be made acceptable to the student. 
Certainly the ' Harzreise ' is wanting in that 
masterly diction and elegant ease which 
constitute the great charm of Heine's Parisian 
prose, and which cannot fail to impress even 
the ordinary reader with the fact that he has 
to deal with a literary master mind. The 
new edition oft he ' Harzreise ' published by 
Messrs. Henry Holt &Co., is a great improve- 
ment upon the former edition by J. A. Harri- 
son, published by the same firm. It contains a 
carefully written introduction comprising a 
sufficient biography of Heine, and has in 
addition a map of the Harz District, a 
convenience which Bucheim might well 
have inaugurated in his edition of the 
same book. The notes of the new edition 
comprise pp. 72-92. I think the editor might 
well have been more generous in his annota- 
tions, as the " Realia " of Heine's prose are 
not so easily understood even by the best in- 
formed instructor. But this defect seems 
small, when this edition is compared with 
Van Daell's, which contains no introduction 
whatsoever, no biography, and but three pages 



of notes, among which you can find Promo- 
tionskutsche defined, " Person, die einem 
Studenten zur Vorbereitung des Examens 
behulflich ist. Vergleiche mit dem Englischen : 
to coach a student." 

To the following of the notes exception 
should be taken : 

Page 72 ; 4,11. Lilder, " probably the name 
of a dog." It is more likely the name of one 
of the fellow-students of Heine, the more so as 
'einen Anlauf nehmen ' is a gymnastic term 
for a running jump, which is hardly applicable 
to a dog. Liider and Liiders are common 
North-German names. 

Page 75; 6,31. Dummerjahn is no com- 
pound "coined by Hei.ne"; it is an old and 
very common expression in northern Ger- 
many. 

Page 77; 13,26. Ziegenhainer a.re not slender 
walking-sticks, but on the contrary, they are 
very heavy, almost club-like canes, which 
were carried by German students in the be- 
ginning of this century. 

Page 79 ; 14,28. Stunde does not stand for 
league, but for one half of a German mile, as 
two hours are calculated for the distance of 
one German mile. The German Stunde, there- 
fore, is a little less than two and one half 
statute miles. 

Page 79 ; 16,15. Handlungsbeflissener is not 
"commercial traveller," but means clerk, ex- 
clusive of the meaning of travelling clerk. 

Page 80; 17,25. Abgekappter Kegel is not 
"decapitated ninepin," but means 'truncated 
cone.' 

Page 80; 19,19. Gliickanf is the customary 
salutation among miners. 

Page 81; 21,26. Schlippe (or Schli'ippe) should 
be Schippe (or Schiippe). 

Page 86:50,1. 'Einen Bdren anbinden.' 
" Dr. Buchheim says the phrase is conjectured 
to have originated in the story that a bear- 
leader, not being able to pay his score, de- 
camped, tying a bear to the door of the inn in 
lieu of payment." A very constrained way of 
explaining the meaning of this phrase. In the 
earlier German prose " Einen Baren anbind- 
en " means 'to tell a hunting story,' and the 
connection with the present meaning ' to bor- 
row under false pretenses ' is obvious. 

Page 86 ; 50, 13. "All's linke Bein antrauen ' ' 
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is an obscene variation of " an die linke Hand 
antrauen," 'to contract a morganatic mar- 
riage,' and should have been left out in a 
school edition. 

Page 89; 58,20. Clavierauszug •; not " piano- 
forte selections," but ' pianoforte score.' 

Page 89; 59,7. The more usual spelling is 
carmoisin, not ca'rmesin. 

Page 91 ; 67,12. Knebelbartigen " mustachi- 
oed " ; Knebelbart is not a 'mustache,' but a 
'goatee.' 

Page 92 ; 72,12. Ladenschwengel, not "er- 
rand-boy," but 'counter-jumper' or some 
similar derogatory term for clerk in a retail 
store. 

Henry Senger. 
University of California. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

" EARL Y ENGLISH." 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Will some reader of Mod. Lang. 
Notes kindly explain to me what " Early 
English" denotes? I find the phrase in 
various college catalogues, but find it im- 
possible to attach any definite meaning to it. 
Does it mean Old English, or Middle English, 
or something midway between the two, or 
sometimes the one and sometimes the other? 
I ask the question in the interest of a consist- 
ent terminology, or, if that is impracticable, 
in the interest of a consistent interpretation of 
the terminologies employed. 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



MR. RENAUD'S METRICAL TRANS- 
LA TIONS. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Mr. Charles Renaud of New 
York (quondam President of the French 
Society) has gone to infinite pains to furnish a 
metrical translation into English of Francois 
Coppee's plays " Le Pater" and " Le 
Passant"; also of Theodore de Banville's 
comedy " Socrate et sa Femme." He has 
undertaken to follow scrupulously these 
authors in thought as well as verse, and has, in 
the main, succeeded exceedingly well. His 
translation gives closely the spirit and verve of 



the French originals and the language is 
well chosen and vigorous. In endeavoring, 
however, to copy exactly the Alexandrine 
verse, he has labored uselessly, - so far as his 
efforts at masculine and feminine rimes are 
concerned. No English speaking person, in 
reading poetry, would pronounce, however 
indistinctly, the final "e" or any other mute 
syllables, at the end of the line. Yet Mr. 
Renaud, in imitating the necessary alternation 
of the masculine and feminine rimes, evidently 
expects him so to do. Thus, for example : 

" Ye gods ! What can I break ? Unmoved he goes his way, 
With step assured and slow. And such through night and 

day. 
Is, woe unequaled yet, my miserable fate. 
Can spouse of Athens here exhibit such a mate? " 

(Socrate at sa Femme, Scene ii). 

Would any one read the last words of the 
final lines above fate and mate? Or would 
he even notice that they were to be read so or 
even considered so, if his attention were not 
especially called to the fact ? This is indeed a 
servile imitation of the French feminine rime, 
but Mr. Renaud cannot for a moment think 
that it is English feminine rime. To the eye 
it might perhaps be such ; but to the ear, 
never. Now, in several cases the true English 
feminine rime really occurs. Is this an over- 
sight on the translator's part? It would 
almost seem probable. Again Mr. Renaud 
has allowed himself the poetical license of 
increasing the syllables of several words. 
(Theseus, Zeus, etc. ; pronounce respectively 
The-se-us and Ze-us, etc.). This is, to say the 
least, rather inelegant, and might easily have 
been avoided. 

Yet, taken as a whole, the work is very well 
done, and those unable to read the text in the 
original can certainly derive much pleasure 
from the perusal of this translation. Even the 
oddity of the feminine rime, so called, may 
have its value in giying an idea of the French 
verse, or at least in serving as a sort of literary 
curiosity. 

Charles J. Deghuee. 
Columbia College. 

[Mr. Renaud's attempt to imitate in English 
the effect of the alternation of masculine and 
feminine rimes, as here signalized, is certainly 
interesting, and perhaps falls not quite so far 
short of the desired end as might at first 
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